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REUNION OF PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. — Page 610. 


PLANE AND PLANK; “ the winter would set in and compel them to 
remain where they were till spring, for Mrs. 
Gracewood was too ill to bear the fatigues of 
the long journey by land. I thought that 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. Ella looked prettier than ever, and the wel- 
er come she gave me was worth all the patient 
CHAPTER XXV. waiting I had bestowed upon it. 
The lady looked very pale and sick; indeed, 
a great change had come over her since we 
parted, only a few weeks before. I saw that 
Sica meeting with the family of Mr. Grace- | she had been very sick, and that she was still 
wood was none the less pleasant because | very far from being in her usual health. 
it was entirely unexpected. I had been expect- | Though she had been brought up tenderly 
ing and hoping to see them, till I was afraid | and delicately, she had done the house-work, 
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with the assistance of Ella and myself, at the 
settlement during the summer. For my own 
part, I felt quite alarmed about her, she looked 
so pale and sick. She was reclining upon the 
lounge when I entered, but she rose to greet 
me. 

**Tam glad to see you, Phil Farringford, 
for I have thought a great deal about you 
since we parted so strangely,” said Mr. Grace- 
wood. ‘‘ Your letter afforded me a great deal 
of satisfaction.” 

‘*T have worried a great deal about you and 
your family, sir,” I replied; ‘‘ and it gives me 
new life to see you again. When did you 
arrive?” 

‘“*We did not get ashore till after nine 
o’clock, too late to go out to Glencoe, where 
my brother lives at the present time.” 

I wanted to tell him that his brother was in 
the very next room; but I did not think that I 
had the right to complicate the affairs of oth- 
ers, and I said nothing. j 

‘* What have you been doing, Phil?” asked 
Mr. Gracewood. 

“‘T am a carpenter now; I work at the 
Plane and Plank, and am doing first rate,” I 
replied. ‘‘I have a long story to tell you, but 
I suppose it is rather late to begin it to-night.” 

‘“*T am afraid it would be rather trying to 
the nerves of Mrs. Gracewood, and we will 
postpone it,” he replied, glancing at his wife. 

** Do let me hear it, Phil,” interposed Ella. 

‘*T shall be very glad to tell you all about 
it, Ella; but it is too late to-night; I must go 
home now.” 

** Where is your home, Phil?” 

‘*T board with a widow lady, who is one of 
the best women in the world. She has acted 
like a mother to me. I will come in the 
morning and see you again.” 

T took my leave of the family; but as Mr. 
Gracewood followed me down stairs, I had no 
opportunity to see Mr. Rockwood, as I had 
intended, to inform him of the new arrival. I 
hastened home, and found my father and Mrs. 
Greenough very much worried at my pro- 
longed absence; but I had a story that was 
worth telling to relate, and it was midnight 
before we retired. 

After breakfast the next morning I dressed 
myself in my best clothes; and I could not 
help thinking that Ella would be willing to 
believe I was not a bad-looking yourtg fellow. 
My father was very feeble, but it was a satis- 
faction to know that he was improving. Mrs. 
Greenough was unwearied in her efforts to 
restore him to moral and physical health. 
Probably his illness in a measure spared him 
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from the cravings of his appetite for drink. 
He sat in his easy chair a large portion of the 
day reading the Bible, and such good books 
as our kind landlady provided for his needs, 

I hastened to the hotel to see my friends as 
soon as I could get away from home. I called 
upon Mr. Rockwood first, and he assured me 
that his patient was doing very well, but had 
not yet left his bed. 

‘‘T am afraid things are getting a little tan. 
gled here, sir,” I suggested. 

‘¢ What do you mean, Phil? Does anything 
go wrong?” asked Mr. Rockwood. 

‘There was an arrival last night at this 
hotel,” I continued, in a low tone. 

“Who?” 

‘¢ Mr. Gracewood, from the upper Missouri,” 
I replied, in a whisper. 

‘**Ts it possible!” 

At this moment the invalid tottered through 
the open door, and stood before us. 

‘‘T knew it!” said he; ‘‘I knew it!” 

‘“* What?” inquired Mr. Rockwood. 

‘‘That my brother had come. You need 
not attempt to cofhceal it from me. I heard 
his voice all night long. He is in the next 
room.” 

The planter looked at me, and I looked at 
him. It was not probable that the invalid 
had heard his brother's voice all night long; 
and it was possible that, whatever the fact 
might be, he was laboring under a delusion. 

** Be calm, Mr. Gracewood,” said the planter. 

‘¢Calm? I am as calm as the surface ofa 
summer lake. Don’t you see that I am calm? 
I fear nothing now. I will not be a knave, 
and ‘I will not be a hypocrite. I heard my 
brother’s voice last evening before I went to 
sleep, and the sound of it haunted me all 
night. I will tell him the whole story, for I 
will not let him believe that I am better than 
Iam. If God will forgive me, I know my 
brother, will.” 

Mr. Gracewood explained the course of his 
thoughts during the long and weary night he 
had passed. It was but the old story, that he 
who sins must suffer; and his experience made 
me resolve anew to be always true and faithful 
to the truth and the right; for if the con- 


, science can sting here, in the midst of the 


allurements of the world, what will it not do 
in the hereafter? 

Mr. Gracewood declared that he was ready 
to see his brother, and the sooner the better. 
I was sent to prepare my excellent friend for 
the interview. I found the family in their 
parlor, and was cordially greeted by all of 
them. I told Mr. Gracewood that I had made 
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the acquaintance of old Matt’s brother, and 
that he was a planter. I then asked him to 
go with me and see him. He consented, but 
in the entry I paused to tell him more. 

«There is another brother here,” I added, 
as he closed the door of the parlor behind him. 

« Another of Matt’s brothers?” 

‘No, your brother.” 

“My brother!” 

“Yes, sir; I am sorry to say he is in rather 
poor health.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“In the next room to yours. He is with 
Mr. Rockwood, who owns this hotel.” 

“ Let me see him at once. I hope he is not 
dangerously sick.” 

“No; but he is more troubled in mind than 
in body.” 

“Ts he insane?” 

“No, sir; he blames himself very much for 
something he has done.” 

“What has he done?” asked my friend, 
very much troubled. . 

“He has been gambling; but he regrets it 
so sincerely, that I am sure he will be a better 
man than he ever was before. You shall see 
him now, and I know you will be very gentle 
with him.” 

“Tt is not for me to condemn him; I can 
only condemn my own errors,” said my Chris- 
tian friend, as I led him into Mr. Rockwood’s 
rooms. 

The invalid rose as he entered, and extended 
his hand to his brother, while the great tears 
rolled down his pale, wan cheek. 

*Tam glad to see you, Robert,” said Hen- 
ry. ‘Iam sorry you are sick.” : 

“T am sick at heart.” 

But I did not stay to hear the confession of 
the penitent. Ella went to church and to 
Sunday school with me; and after the latter 
I conducted her back to the hotel; for, besides 
the pleasure her company afforded me, I 
wished to know the condition of affairs be- 
tween the brothers. As I had expected, they 
were easily reconciled. My excellent friend 
had no malice in his heart; and though his 
brother’s error must have given him a severe 
shock, he was willing to cover the past with 
the repentance that succeeded. 

I dined with the family, and went to church 
in the afternoon; but I spent the evening with 
my father. He was more cheerful than he 
had been for several days, and assured me he 
had found a peace in the truths of the gospel 
which he had never realized before. He was 
really happy; and if there was ever a changed 
man in the world, he was the one. 





‘¢ Philip, Iam well enough to think of the 
future,” said he. ‘‘It worries me, too.” . 

** It need not.” 

‘*I may not be able to do anything for 
some. time, for I am very weak. I suppose I 
must be made over anew.” 

‘Don’t disturb yourself at all about that,” 
Ireplied. ‘‘I am getting six dollars a week, 
and that will pay our board.” 

*“T cannot live on your hard earnings, 
Philip,” he added, shaking his head. ‘I feel 
guilty even now; and I should not have come 
here to be a burden to you, if I had not been 
a wreck of what I was once.” 

‘*T assure you, father, it will be the greatest 
pleasure on earth for me to do what I can for 
you. I may not get a dollar a day all the 
time, but I have fifteen hundred dollars, sure, 
now.” 

‘“*T hope I shall soon be able to do some- 
thing for myself, Philip. For the last week I 
have dared to hope that your mother might 
come back, and that we might be as we were 
before I dashed down all my earthly hopes.” 

‘“*T hope so, father; nothing could make 
me so happy as to live with my father and 
mother.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I may get a situation as a clerk, 
and earn enough to support me; though it is 
hard, at my time of life, to go back and com- 
mence where I began twenty years ago. But 
I deserve all that can befall me, and I will be 
as humble as my circumstances are. God has 
been merciful to me; he has spared and re- 
deemed me.” 

‘“*Do you know where my mother is?” I 
asked, burning with the old desire to see and 
know her. 

‘“*T donot. They have taken pains to keep 
all knowledge of her from me. I was told 
that she was in Europe, and I have no doubt 
such is the case. I should like to let her 
know that our lost little one has been merci- 
fully restored, but I cannot do even that; and 
I will not ask her to live with me again until 
I have made myself worthy to do so.” 

Somehow God always sends good angels to 
those who, in trust and faith, are trying to 
help themselves. The door bell rang, and 
Mrs. Greenough admitted Mr. Rockwood. 

‘I am glad to see you again, Phil,” said 
he. ‘I wished to see your father, and I 
wanted to tell you to be at the police station 
to-morrow forenoon at ten o'clock.” 

‘*T will be there, sir, if Mr. Clinch will let 
me off.” 

‘He must let you off. If he won't, I shall 
send an officer to summon you.” 
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‘¢T have no doubt he will let me go.” 

‘““Your evidence is necessary to convict 
Lynch. I am told that the young fellow 
wants to make a confession.” f 

‘*T should like very much to hear it, for I 
don't know even yet why those fellows fol- 
lowed me up s0 closely.” 

‘* We shall know to-morrow. — How do you 
feel, Mr. Farringford?” added Mr. Rockwood, 
turning to my father. 

‘* Better, sir; I hope to be out in a few days.” 

‘*- You were once a very able business man, 
and I have no doubt you know as much now 
as you ever did. I have been looking fora 
man who is competent to take charge of my 
property in St. Louis. You are the right 
man, if —” 

‘“‘If I keep sober,” added my father, when 
the planter paused. ‘I have no claim what- 
ever upon your confidence; but I assure you 
I believe it is quite impossible for me ever to 
drink another drop of liquor.” 

This important matter was discussed for 
some time, but it ended in the appointment 
of my father as agent of the planter. When 
our visitor had departed, the future looked 
bright and pleasant; and it seemed to me that 
the day was drawing nearer when our family 
should be reunited under one roof. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN WHICH PHIL LISTENS TO THE CONFESSION 
OF HIS PERSECUTOR, AND ENDS PLANE AND 
PLANK. 


WENT to my work on Monday morning, 
and Plane and Plank were to employ me 
for the day. ‘Certainly I never went to work 
so cheerfully in my life, for somehow all my 
mishaps seemed to have been turned into 


blessings. When I found my father a miser- 
able drunkard and outcast, that seemed to me 
the greatest mishap which could possibly be- 
fall me. But now he was a new man, through 
the blessed ministrations of Mrs. Greenough; 
and through him I hoped to find the highest 
of earthly bliss in our reunited family. 

My mishaps with the villains who had stolen 
my money, and who had probably intended to 
force me into a course of crime, had given me 
such a powerful friend as Mr. Rockwood. My 
father had been appointed his agent, with a 
salary at the rate of twelve hundred -dollars a 
year for the first three months, with a prom- 
ise of an increase, if he was faithful and 
steady. I fully believed that my father was 
sincere, and that, as he said, it would be quite 





impossible for him to drink another drop of 
liquor. I believed it, because I knew that he 
prayed to God morning, noon, and night for 
strength; and I was sure that he whom God 
helps cannot fail. 

Mr. Clinch gave me permission, at nine 
o’clock, to be absent the rest of the day, if 
necessary. He was curious to know what 
business I had at the courts, and I told him 
enough of the story to enable him to under. 
stand the situation. 

‘¢T was sure that Morgan Blair was getting 
into bad ways,” said Mr. Clinch. “TI tell you, 
Phil, when a young fellow is lazy, and don't 
take any interest in his business, he is getting 
into a bad way. All I want to know abouta 
boy is, whether he feels an interest in his busi- 
ness or not. Then I can tell pretty well about 
his morals.” 

**] think he fell into bad company, sir.” 

** Of course he did; idlers always fall into 
bad company. A young fellow must havea 
taste for bad company before he can be led 
a great ways out of the right track. The first 
bad company a young fellow keeps is himself. 
If he don’t begin there, he won’t begin any- 
where else. Those are my sentiments.” 

Mr. Clinch talked to me while I was pre- 
paring to go to the station-house; and when 
I was ready, I hastened to the place appointed. 
I found Mr. Rockwood and both the Grace- 
woods there, with Lynch and Blair in irons. 
They looked pitiable enough now. They had 
been arrested at the very moment when they 
considered themselves entirely successful in 
their wicked enterprise, and of course the 
shock of disaster was very heavy. 

“You are an old one, Phil Farringford,” 
said Lynch, with a sickly smile. ‘* You have 
brought me to grief finally. If I can get out 
of this scrape, I don’t know but I should be 
willing to go to a prayer-meeting with you.” 

‘It would do you good,” I replied. ‘* Why 
were you so determined to rob me, Lynch?” 

‘Because I thought you were a crea 
fatter pullet than you turned out to I 
heard you and that gentleman,” he added, 
pointing to Mr. Henry Gracewood, “talking 
pretty large about your money. As youex- 
hibited some of it, I was satisfied that you 
really had the gold, and I thought it would do 
me more good than it would you. However, 
you were so full of fight that I gave it up till 
you vexed me so here in the city. After I had 
given you back your hundred dollars, I was 
determined to be even with you. Then fol- 
lowed, and made the acquaintance of my good 
friend Morgan Blair.” 
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“Yes; and I wish you had been at the bot- 
tom of the Mississippi before I had ever seen 
you,” blubbered Blair, his eyes filling with 
tears. 

“ After listening to that highly interesting 
story about the Rockwoods, I decided that my 
friend Blair should be the last of the Rock- 
woods. You were very obstinate, Phil; very. 
After that affair at the station-house, I made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Gracewood. I sup- 
posed, at first, that he was the one who had 
signed that note of yours, Phil. I wanted the 
note then, but I soon found that I- was mis- 
taken. About the same time I found the 
wounded man had a large sum of money upon 
him, and I was more anxious to get this. I 
told Mr. Gracewood that I knew a young man 
who had seen his brother, and then I got the 
whole story.” 

‘“‘ But what did you want of me?” I asked. 

‘“That’s the point; I wanted you, because 
you knew Mr. Gracewood’s brother. He would 
trust you, for you go to prayer-meetings. He 
told me all about his brother; and I thought 
if Icould get that note, he would pay it; but 
that was to be Blair's perquisite— what he 
could get of it. The sick man told me he had 
the care of his brother’s property, and would 
pay anything on his account that was right.” 

“But did you mean to have me help you 
steal the twenty-four thousand dollars?” I 
demanded. 

“That was what I wanted you for; and 
when we left you in the room, I went down to 
see Mr. Gracewood. I intended to tell him, 
as a friend, that it was not safe to keep such a 
sum in such a house. I meant to advise him 
to send it to the bank by you.” 

“ And then to rob me?” 

‘Well, you needn’t call it by such a hard 
name; but you never would have got out of 
the house with the money. I have played 
and lost, and now I make the best of it. 
When you left the room, we heard you on the 
roof; but I expected you back very soon, for I 
knew you could not escape in that direction. 
I was humane too, for I was afraid you would 
break your neck, and spoil all my plans; I 
placed the ladder at the sky-light, so that you 
could retirn without danger.” 

“Why did you send to my boarding-house 
for my money?” 

“Simply to ascertain whether you were 
there. When you came back, I sent a note 
down eto Mr. Gracewood, and thus brought 
you together. While you were talking to- 
gether, I went down into Mr. Gracewood’s 
room, in order to ascertain, if I could, where 
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he kept the package of money. Of course I 
did not suppose he had left it there; but, to 
my surprise, I found it between the two beds. 
I took possession, and Blair and I left then. 
I intended to be a hundred miles from St. 
Louis before daylight the next morning. In- 
stead of that, we were nabbed by this excellent 
gentleman as soon as we stepped upon the 
sidewalk.” 

‘*T was watching you all the time,” added 
the detective. 

‘* And the game is up, and lost,” said Lynch. 

‘*A very stupid game it was, too.” 

‘It may look so now; it did not then. It 
would not have been a hard job to persuade 
a sick man in a gambling-house to send his 
money to the bank for safe keeping.” 

**T don’t think it would,” said the invalid. 

** Did you expect him to trust Phil at sight?” 
asked the detective. 

‘Not at all. Phil goes to prayer-meetings, 
and I thought he would be willing to spend 
most of the time, from Saturday night till 
Monday morning, with the sick brother of his 
best friend. By Monday noon he would have 
been willing to trust him with all he had in 
the world.” 

‘“*T think he would,” added Henry Grace- 
wood. 

‘“‘Tf he had sent me to the bank with the 
money, it would have gone there,” I said, con- 
fidently. 

‘* Perhaps not,” replied Lynch. 

*¢ There would have been a big fight, at any 
rate,” Icontinued. ‘I would not have given 
up the money while I had an arm left.” 

‘* Well, gentlemen, it is time to take the 
prisoners before the court,” said Mr. Bogart. 

They were taken to the court ; Lynch pleaded 
guilty, and Blair, after telling a pitiful story 
of the manner in which he had been led away, 
put in the same plea. In due time the older 
villain was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment, and the novice to one year. Mr. Grace- 
wood recovered his money, and I did mine. 
Thus the wretch who had been persecuting 
me since he came on board the steamer on 
the Missouri to the present time, was dis- 
posed of. 

The brothers Gracewood remained at the 


-hotel a week. The case of the penitent was 


known to the public, and to his own family. 
Those who loved him forgave him; and he 
could afford to be independent, in a measure, 
of the opinions of others. His fortune was 
still ample for his support in elegance and 
luxury, and his brother lost nothing by his 
misdeeds. 
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Mr. Henry Gracewood paid me the fifteen 
hundred dollars, which, by the kindness of Mr. 
Rockwood, became my property. It was de- 
posited in three savings banks. The health 
of Mrs. Gracewood was very much impaired 
by her illness, and the most skilful physician 
in the city recommended a change of climate, 
advising her to live in the south of France 
during the winter. This was a heavy blow to 
me, for I had counted upon the society of the 
Gracewoods, epecially of Ella. ‘Phe season 
was advancing, and the family were obliged 
to hasten away. With a heavy heart I bade 
good by to them, and it was years before I 
saw them again. 

I attended to my work diligently and faith- 
fully, and gave entire satisfactién to my em- 
ployer. But I found that Plane and Plank 
was hard work, and city life did not agree 
with me as well as that in the wilds of the 
upper Missouri. Still, I was very happy, 
though I was troubled with a longing desire 
to see my mother. 

With the money restored to me after the 
arrest of the robbers, I purchased a suit of 
nice black clothes for my father; and when 
he was dressed in them, he looked like the 
new man that he was. He was paler and 
thinner than when I had first seen him, but I 
was proud of his appearance. Though not in 
robust health, he was able to enter at once 
upon the duties of his position as the agent 
of Mr. Rockwood. 

We continued to live at Mrs. Greenough’s, 
who felt quite as much interest in both of 
us as though we had been her nearest rela- 
tives. A smaller room over the entry was fitted 
up for me, and my father took my chamber. 
Here he kept his account-books, and did all 
his writing. I suppose that he was often 
tempted to drink, but I am certain that he 
never yielded. He always attended every 
service at the church. Mrs. Greenough had 
both reformed and converted him, though I 
think my presence had some influence with 
him. 

I had work at my trade all winter; but 
my father insisted upon paying my board as 
well as his own, and I saved nearly all my 
money. I went to an evening school, and 
studied book-keeping. In fact I spent most 
of my leisure hours in study. I reviewed my 
old branches. My father was a very well 
educated man, and assisted me in my efforts 
to improve my mind. He instructed me in 
the usages of business, and helped me with 
my accounts. 

In the spring, Mr. Lamar offered my father 
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a much larger salary than he was receiving; 
but his employer promptly doubled his pres. 
ent pay, so well was he satisfied with his 
services. During the summer season, besides 
taking charge of the rents and repairs of the 
tenements, he built several new houses for 
Mr. Rockwood, which were leased to good 
tenants. His position was, therefore, one of 
great responsibility, but he was competent to 
fill it. He did his employer’s business as 
though it had been his own. 

We were both doing exceedingly well, and 
were in the main contented and happy, though 
I could not be entirely satisfied while my 
mother was separated from us. I said go 
much about this subject, that my father wrote 
to Mr. Collingsby, in Chicago, informing him 
that ‘*the long-lost son” had been found, 
No answer was received; and another letter 
was written, which, however, produced no 
better result. Evidently Mr. Collingsby did 
not believe the statements contained in the 
letters, and he took no notice of them. Foiled 
in this manner, we were compelled to drop 
the matter for the time. 

I worked at my trade for two years; and at 
the end of that time, although I was only 
fifteen, I did not think there was much more 
for me to learn in that business. Probably I 
should have continued to work at it, however, 
if Mr. Clinch had not abandoned his trade to 
go into the lumber business in Michigan. I 
had learned book-keeping pretty thoroughly, 
and I did not care to find a new place asa 
carpenter. I was rather desirous of practising 
what I had learned on the subject of accounts, 
and, with the advice of my father, I concluded 
to abandon, for the present, the PLANE and 
PLANK. 

— WHEN Solomon “reigned over all the 
kingdoms from the river unto the land of the 
Philistines, and unto the border of Egypt,” 
his authority extended over a country about 
equal to the kingdom of Portugal. But Sol- 
omon did not live like a small king. His 
provision of meat for one day was ten fat 
oxen, twenty oxen out of the pastures, and 
one hundred sheep, besides harts, roebucks, 
fallow deer, and fatted fowl. And this was 
not for feast days, but for ordinary days. A 
Frenchman has calculated the thirty oxen 
and one hundred sheep to be equal to the 
daily supply of meat for a French army of 
forty thousand men; or equal to the aver- 
age daily supply of one hundred eighty-two 
thousand and five hundred of the rural popu- 
lation of France. 





OUR BOYS 
REVENGE! — WITH A VENGEANCE! 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


CHAPTER III. 
[CONOLUDED.] 


TERRIBLE scene of confusion, increased 

by the darkness of the night, prevailed 
on deck. The ladies ran about, crying wildly, 
and intermingled with their terrified screams 
could be heard the captain’s sonorous voice 
giving orders. The calmness of the sea ap- 
peased the fears of many; but Captain Bale, 
taking soundings, found, to his dismay, that 
the ship had struck upon a reef unmarked on 
the chart, and could not hold together long. 
The sailors behaved with coolness, obeying 
the orders without a word. 

“Mr. Mannington, see the boats lowered. 
You, boatswain, keep those ladies aft, and tell 
them they’re causing the confusion by their 
foolishness. Here, Thompson, come down 
below with me for the specie.” 

“There ain’t any danger of her going down 
suddenly —is there?” inquired a craven voice 
at Captain Bale’s elbow, which proceeded 
from Ephraims senior. ‘Could we, you and 
I, get a boat to ourselves?” 

“You miserable wretch, get out of that boat, 
or I shall be tempted to throw you overboard. 
Go and attend to your wife and child.” And, 
with that parting injunction, Captain Bale 
pushed the important Mr. Ephraims aside. 

Kegs of water, cases of provisions, and bar- 
rels of biscuits were lowered into the boats, 
and an equal division was made. Captain 
Bale, calling over the muster-roll, appointed 
a crew to each. He himself commanded the 
long-boat, the first mate the pinnace, and Mr. 
Mannington the cutter, in which Harry had 
an oar. All the Ephraims were also con- 
signed to Mannington’s boat. 

Havana was the nearest point of land, not 
being more than two hundred and fifty miles 
distant, and in that direction the boats were 
steered, pushing off from the Independence as 
she, the sea breaching over her, began to fall 
to pieces. 

Everybody noticed how little disturbed Mr. 
Ephraims appeared to be at the catastrophe. 
A heavy insurance had been effected on the 
Independence, which would render the affair 
rather profitable to him than otherwise, and 
consequently he did not mourn the loss which 
would ultimately prove a gain. 

The night air was chilly, and Mrs. Ephraims, 
who sat in the stern, being scantily apparelled, 
seemed to suffer severely. Harry was struck 
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by compassion when he saw her studious en- 
deavors to keep Ephraims minor warm. She 
had a redeeming point in the excessively fond’ 
love she bore her children, and Harry could 
not help pitying her. His teeth chattered 
with the cold, but, pulling off his coat, he 
begged her to take it. 

The senior and junior, who crouched beside 
her, could not comprehend the action; they 
opened theireyes to the widest extent, doubt- 
ing their own senses. Mrs. Ephraims looked 
up in surprise; but finding Harry’s hand ex- 
tended, she mechanically took the coat, and, 
thanking him, carefully wrapped the minor 
in it. - 

‘“*My dear, give the puppy his garment 
back,” said Mr. Ephraims, reproachfully, to, 
his better half. ‘‘ How can you bemean your- 
self by accepting such an offer! Had you told 
me that you desired the coat, I should in- 
stantly have made the young dog give it to 
you.” 

Several of the men, who overheard this 
speech, — which warmed Harry considerably 
more than the coat would. have done, — men- 
aced Mr. Ephraims until he felt terrified, and 
collapsed. His wife, however, now opened a 
cutting fire of indignation upon him. 

‘*Mr. Ephraims! sir, you will oblige me by 
minding your own business. Thompson was 
very kind in lending me his coat.” 

The child, who had been asleep, awoke, and 
set up a prolonged howl, simply actuated by 
his amicable disposition. He cried, and kicked 
his mother vigorously, she unresentingly re- 
ceiving the treatment, and meekly expostu- 
lating, ‘‘O, my dear child, how can you kick 
your poor mother so!” The child, however, 
continued struggling, and at last passionately 
sprang out of his mother’s arms, and fell with 
a loud splash into the dark water. Utteringa 
shriek, Mrs. Ephraims grasped at it; but the 
child disappeared. The next moment Harry 
threw up his oar, and was boldly striking out 
after the little form, which, bya strong current 
that was running, was soon far behind the 
boats. Exerting himself to the utmost, he 
caught hold of it by the hair as it was sinking 
a third time, and turned towards the boats. 
He could dimly hear the frantic mother cry- 
ing for her child, and Mr. Mannington shout- 
ing, * Pull hard, men; pull hard!” 

Under his heavy burden Harry’s strength 
was fast exhausting. He could not open his 
mouth to let the boats know his whereabouts ;. 
and gradually his limbs grew stiff and use- 
less. Deeper and deeper he sank; a drowsy 





sensation was seizing him, and the water 
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seemed powerfully to resist his feeble strokes. 


Water, water, water, he heard dully roaring 


in his ears; water, water, water benumbed 
him — his senses. The boats are still some 
distance away; he hears them asking him to 
“sing out,” but he cannot. Madly he grasps 
the surface of the water; his hand closes upon 
nothing. Hedreamily sees the boats are com- 
ing closer; but how slowly, how slowly! Still 
tenaciously he holds the child, a hand catches 
it, and then — oblivion! 

When he recovered, he lay in a richly-fur- 
nished room in a hotel. Mr. Mannington sat 
by his bedside, and — who? could it be possi- 
ble! — ‘The Family” was by, tenderly bath- 
ing Harry’s head with eau de cologne. 

**T think he’s coming round now, Mr. Man- 
nington,” she said; and addressing Harry, 
‘* How do you feel now, Thompson? Are you 
better? You must keep quiet, though, and 
not exert yourself at all. I say, Mr. Man- 
nington, would you leave the room for a 
minute or two? I wish to speak privately to 
Thompson.” 

Mr. Mannington, being familiar with Mrs. 
Ephraims, left the room without being offend- 
ed at her brusqueness. Then continuing, she 
said to Harry, ‘‘ Thompson, we have wronged 
you disgracefully; we have not even been 
honest; but you have taught us a great les- 
son. Every reparation shall be made; and 
now do try and forgive us; do forgive us.” 

How could Harry refuse? He didn’t, any 
how; and The Family never after advocated 
woman’s rights. 


GETTING A DONKEY UP S8TAIRS8. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.} 


E give our readers a funny incident 

from ‘‘The Boys of Grand Pré,” the 
continuation of the famous “ B. O. W. C.” 
It seems that Pat had been frightening the 
boys at the Academy, and this is the way 
they repaid him for his trouble. 


‘* Pat certainly deserves some sort of pun- 
ishment for the way he has been frightening 


the small boys. He has been at it all day; I 
dare say he’s at it now. Of course before dark 
he’ll sneak up and fasten his string to the 


tongue of the bell again, so as to get all ready 


for the night’s operations.” 

“*We can easily find some way, I should 
think,” said Arthur, ‘‘ of paying off Pat, with- 
out being cruel in any way to him. A smart 
shock, administered delicately and neatly, 
would about suit my idea of the case.” 
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“Yes, but how can we get something which 
will be mild, yet smart — delicate, yet effec. 
tive? That’s the point which we don’t seem 
able to decide.” 

As they talked in this way, they were walk. 
ing up the hill towards the old French or. 
chard. As they neared the place, Bart's eyes 
wandered over the adjoining pasture field, and 
rested on the form of that donkey which had 
borne so large a share in the experiences of 
the past few days. 

**T have it!” he cried, suddenly. 

‘“* What?” asked they. 

**The donkey!” 

*¢ What about it?” 

** He shall help us.” 

“How?” 

““The donkey’s our plan. We'll play him 
off against the ghost and Pat! The donkey 
was once a ghost himself. He’ll be the very 
one to do the thing up properly; he’s had 
experience. After performing so successfully 
at the hole, at our expense, you can’t place 
any limit to his capacity. Yes, boys, the 
donkey’s the very man.” 

‘*T don’t see what good the donkey’s going 
to be,” said Phil. 

‘“¢ What good? The very thing we want.” 

** How?” asked Bruce. 

** Pat won’t come up here to get frightened,” 
said Arthur. 

** And his room is too far up for us to make 
the donkey bray under it,” said Tom. 

“ All very true,” said Bart; ‘‘ but then what's 
to prevent our marching the donkey up into 
the garret?” 

‘© What?” 

‘Marching him up into the garret.” 

The boys looked puzzled. 

** Can you get him up?” 

** Of course we can.” 

** But think of the horrible racket he’d make 
going up. We couldn’t keep it secret.” 

**O, yes, we could. We could fix him so 
that he could go up without any noise in par- 
ticular.” 

** How?” 

“Why, by putting bits of carpet around 
each of his feet. We could then get him up 
stairs somehow. A basket of oats, for in- 
stance.” 

The boys thought for a time, and then burst 
into fits of laughter at the idea. 

‘*You see,” said Bart, ‘it would be ‘the 
most magnificent thing ever undertaken on 
this hill. Besides, how splendid it would be 
to bring our ghost face to face with Pat’s own 
private ghost, and let them confront each 
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other! What a tremendous, stupendous, over- 
whelming, and altogether unparalleled uproar 
there would be! Pat would then be con- 
fronted with something different from any- 
thing that he had been calculating on. We'd 
break down the panic of the boys, and it 
would all énd in a roar of laughter.” 

«“ But what a row there’ll be!” exclaimed 
Phil. 

«‘T wonder which party’ll begin,” said Ar- 
thur. 

“‘ Pat’s side, of course,” said Bruce. 

“JT hope,” said Tom, ‘that our side’ll do 
his duty.” 

«© Q, we'll have to keep him up to it. Don- 
keys that can bray, and won't bray, must. be 
made to bray.” 

‘‘He’s such an obstinate brute,” said Ar- 
thur, ‘‘ that I don’t believe we'll be able to do 
anything.” 

““O, we’ll manage that,” said Bruce. ‘‘ The 
five of us are strong enough to pull him along, 
if he won’t go himself.” 

‘We can get a whip or a stout stick some- 
where,” said Phil. ‘ 

“No,” said Bart; ‘‘no beating, if we can 
help it. I’m averse, on principle, to all cor- 
poral punishment. I formed a deep prejudice 
against it in my early school days. No, boys; 
remember what Pope says, — 

‘If I had a donkey, ’ 
And he wouldn’t go, 
D’ye think I’ll wallop him? 
No, no, no.’ 
On the contrary, I would endeavor, if possi- 
ble, to secure his coéperation with our plans 
by the gentler method of moral suasion — 
oats, for instance.” 

“ Or a good fat thistle.” 

“Or a handful of sorrel.’’ 

“Or a cold boiled turnip.” 

“Or some delicate chickweed.” 

After some further consideration, they came 
to the conclusion to make an attempt to carry 
out the donkey proposal that very night. 

In the course of the evening various things 
were prepared. A number of bits of old car- 
pet, with some cord, were most conspicuous 
among these preparations. 

Their plan was based on the supposition 
that Pat had not heard this donkey bray, and 
was, perhaps, unaware of its existence here. 
They were quite sure that he had not been up 
near the pasture-field since the donkey came, 
and so he was probably unaware of its pres- 
ence. Consequently, when Pat began his lit- 
tle tricks to-night, he would find a startling 
codperator. 
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The boys waited till all were in bed, and 
then brought down the donkey. They had 
but little trouble in leading him along. They 
took him into a grove in front of the Academy, 
and there tied bits of carpet around each foot. 

Then began their efforts to get him up stairs. 
Here was where they anticipated failure. But, 
to their surprise, this was accomplished with- 
out any very great difficulty. The little ani- 
mal, tempted by turnips held in front of his 
nose, encouraged by strokings, and pulled 
and pushed along, made a rush up the first 
flight. He went up as nimbly as a goat, and 
didn’t make more noise than six men pound- 
ing up with all their might. The noise cer- 
tainly exceeded all that they had calculated 
upon. 

Then came the second flight. The donkey 
went up triumphantly; but by the time he 
reached the top he had lost three of the four 
bandages in which his feet were tied. Here 
they heard a door open at the foot of the 
stairs, and Bogud’s voice calling, — 

‘¢What’s all that? Who’s there?” 

*O, nothing. It’s only a new student,” 
said Bart, quietly. 

Bogud’s door closed again. 

They then led the donkey on. But just as 
they reached Jiggins’s door, it opened; and 
Jiggins put forth his head, holding a candle 
out and blinking at them. To his horror he 
saw immediately in front of him the shaggy 
companion of the *B. O. W. C.” But, at the 
same moment, he recognized the boys, and 
this reassured him. 

‘* What — what’s all this?” he gasped. 

“Tt’s a nightmare,” said Bart; ‘‘ we’re tak- 
ing him up to fight the ghost.” 

At this the donkey looked amiably at the 
figure in the doorway, and, making a step for- 
ward, put his head through, and was about 
entering, when the occupant of the room 
banged the door in his face. 

The boys then resumed their journey. But 
the last flight was not passed without a fearful 
racket, and the donkey lost the remaining 
bandage. At length, however, they reached 
the top, and walking softly themselves, they 
led the donkey over to a point near where 
Pat’s room was. 

Leaving him here, they then retired. 

The donkey was thus left alone to himself, 
and toa cold boiled turnip which Bart had 
put under his nose. After a short season of 
bewilderment, he proceeded to regale himself 
on this. 

The “B. O. W. C.” all separated, and went 
to bed. 
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The characters in this drama were left to 
take care of themselves. 

Now, Pat, in his room at the end of the long 
garret, had heard the racket made by the 
donkey in coming up, and at first did not 
know what to make of it. At length, how- 
ever, the noise ceased, and for about half an 
hour all was still. 

Suddenly there came a loud, wild shriek 
from afar through the long garret, followed 
by others in succession. 

But Pat did not quake or shiver — not he. 

He waited for a few minutes, with a pleas- 
ant smile of keen enjoyment on his face. 
Then he went to the window of his room, 
and pulled a string, which came in from the 
outside. 

And there followed a deep, solemn toll, that 
broke upon the stillness of the night with 
a gloomy and awful intonation, carrying ter- 
ror to many poor little boys, who heard it 
and quaked with superstitious fear. 

The donkey had finished his turnip! 

He had begun to reflect on the peculiarity 
of his situation! 

All dark around. No pleasant pasture, no 
star-lit sky — nothing but utter darkness. He 
felt uncomfortable. He stood fixed in one 


spot, and the very unusual situation told 
heavily upon his spirits. 


Had he been in some comfortable stall, or 
some sequestered pasture, he might have lain 
down and slept the sleep of the donkey. But 
he had been badgered and deceived, and such 
a getting up stairs he never had seen. 

And now, in the midst of these reflections, 
there came this uproar of shrieks and tolling 
bells. It was too much. It was not at all 
what he was accustomed to. 

So he proceeded to enter a protest against 
the whole business. 

The donkey raised his head! 

He elevated his tail! 

He spread his legs apart so as to gain a 
firmer attitude! 

Then he burst forth : — 

He!haw! He! haw! 

Heeeeee! Haaaaaaw ! 

He! haw! Hel haw! 

He haaaa wl 

FTeeceeceecee ! 

Haaaaaaaaaaaaw ! 

Heere! Haaaww! 

HE HAAAAW!!! 

The noise of that terrific bray, as it sounded 
out, burst forth close by Pat. He wason one 
side of the partition. The donkey was on the 
other. He was just about seizing the cord so 
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as to give another pull to the tongue of the 
bell, when there arose this unexpected, this 
tremendous interruption. Whether Pat had 
ever heard the bray of a donkey before, mat. 
tered not at that moment. He certainly had 
never before heard a donkey, and an injured 
donkey too, at midnight, in a garret, close 
beside him, pour forth, so suddenly, and g0 
terribly, and so deafeningly, such accumy- 
lated woes. 

Had a cannon suddenly exploded close by 
Pat’s elbow, he could not have been more ut- 
terly overwhelmed. 

He sprang back. For a moment he stood 
paralyzed. Then he jumped at the door: He 
tore it open. He leaped down the stairs, 
Bart’s room was at the bottom. He opened 
the door, burst in, and banged it, and locked 
it behind him. 

Then he stood against the door, making the 
pressure of his back an additional barrier 
against the entrance of any pursuer. 

‘*Hallo!” cried Bart, who was roused by 
the noise. ‘‘ Who’s that out there? What's 
the row?” 

* «It's ony me,” said Pat, in a faint voice. 

‘You, Pat! Is it you? Well, I’d say I’m 
very glad to see you, only it happens to be 
too dark to see anything. Well, Pat, what’s 
up?” 

By this time Bart had got out of bed, and 
had reached the sitting-room, where Pat was 
still standing against the door. 

‘Didn't ye hair it?” he said. 

‘“‘ Hear it? Hear what?” 

“Ir!” cried Pat. ‘*There’s no mistake this 
time.” 

‘*O, come, Pat, none of that nonsense. That 
does very well for the little boys; but I under- 
stand it all.” 

‘* Didn’t ye hair it?” cried Pat. ‘It nairly 
blew me head off, so it did. An’ doun hair I 
coom wid wan lape, so I did—an’ it afther 
me.” 

“Ir? What Ir?” 

‘¢ Shure, you know what.” 

‘““You don’t mean that rubbish about a 
ghost. I know all about that. You needn't 
talk to me that way.” 

At this moment the distant bray of the don- 
key sounded once more. Pat clutched Bart's 
arm, and cried, — 

‘There it is ag’in! 
knowed it.” 

‘‘That!” said Bart, opening the door and 
listening. ‘‘ Why, that’s only the bray of a 
donkey. You’ve heard it often enough — 


It’s a coomin’! O,I 





haven’t you?” 


+ 
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“The bray of a donkey!” faltered Pat. 
Shure it’s me that’s heard it.” 

«“ Well, this must be one.” 

«But who ivir heard of a donkey in a gar- 
ret?” 

 Q, I dare say he’s strolled up there to visit 
your friend in the cupola.” 

And now Bart, not caring to prolong Pat’s 
terror, explained the cause of the noise that 
had terrified him, letting him know, at the 
same time, why it was done. He told Pat 
that they found out about the screech, and the 
bell, and sent up the donkey so as to give him 
a little taste of that fear which he was so anx- 
jous to give to others. As they had given him 
a shock, he was satisfied. Had Pat been at 
all an ill-tempered fellow, he might have re- 
sented all this; but as he was one of the best- 
natured fellows in the world, he showed not 
the smallest particle of resentment. On the 
contrary, the moment the load of horror was 
lifted off by Bart’s disclosure, his buoyant 
spirits rose at once, and all burst forth to the 
full swing of his jovial, mirthful, ridiculous, 
reckless Irish temperament. 

“Faith, an’ it’s me that’s caught — ’deed 
an’ it is so, thin,” he cried, with a burst of 
laughter. ‘‘ An’ ye got the donkey up to the 
garret! Shure it bates the wurruld, so it does. 
An’ didn’t I hair the noise? But how cud I 
ivir dhrame it wor that! An’ ye got him jist 
close forninst me, so ye did! It wor jist in me 
own air that he hooted, so it wor.” 


——_—_——_——_ 


TALES OF ANOIENT DAYS. 


IV. PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA, OR 
COURAGE WINS LOVE. 


BY CARL CARSON. 


aa queen of the Ethiopians, Cassiopeia, 

was exceedingly proud of her beauty, 
and dared to compare herself to the sea- 
nymphs, who became so enraged that they 


sent a sea-monster to ravage the coast. To 
appease the deities, Cepheus was directed to 
expose ‘his daughter Andromeda to be de- 
voured by the monster. She was, therefore, 
bound to a rock, hand and foot, and every 
moment she expected to fall a victim to the 
fearful monster. 

Perseus, the son of Jupiter, who had been 
commissioned to bring the Gorgon’s head to 
Polydectes, in his aerial route over the con- 
tinent came to the country of the Ethiopians, 
and saw the maiden bound to the rock. He 
was immediately enamoured of her beauty, 
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and the wretched condition in which he found 
her — her faded cheeks, her tearful eyes, and 
pale countenance — filled his heart with sor- 
row, and he was led to sympathize in her 
sufferings. ‘‘O, maiden,” said he, ‘thou 
dost not merit these chains, but rather the 
chain which binds lovers together. Tell me, 
I beseech thee, the name of thy country, thy 
own name, and why thou art thus bound.” 

Andromeda disclosed everything; and be- 
fore she had done speaking, the sea-monster 
appeared. The maiden shrieked with fear; 
the parents, who had arrived on the spot, 
clasping their daughter, besought Perseus to 
exert his divine power to slay the foe. Tears 
filled their eyes, and their hearts overflowed 
with sadness. 

‘“* There will be time enough for tears,” said 
Perseus; ‘‘this is the hour for rescue. I am 
the son of Jove; and my renown as the slayer 
of the Gorgon might make me acceptable as 
a suitor. I will win the maiden by services 
rendered. If I rescue her, shall she be mine?” 

The parents promised to relinquish their 
daughter, and to bestow a royal dowry. 

The monster approached, hissing and bel- 
lowing; the very rocks reéchoed with affright. 
The water foamed around him, his eyes flashed 
lightning; his course was directed towards the 
suffering girl. Nearer and nearer, fiercer and 
more fierce, he came, until now he almost 
touched her feet, when, lo, Perseus, wheeling 
in his flight, descended suddenly, and made a 
terrible thrust with his swordi, Again and 
again the monster rose a ; at last 
the death-stroke sent him forever below the 
waves, and the waters were red with his poi- 
sonous blood. The maiden was saved, loosed 
from the rock, and in the flush of joy the train 
repaired to the royal palace, there to celebrate 
the feast. 

The banquet was spread, and the guests were 
ready to sit down. Suddenly a loud noise was 
heard, as of a warlike clamor, and Phineus, 
the betrothed of Andromeda, entered the room, 
and demanded the girl as hisown. Her father 
remonstrated : ‘* You should have claimed her 
when she lay bound to the rock. Let him 
who saved her keep he» as his wife.” 

Trouble then arose; the band of Phineus, 
breaking in upon the guests, began the con- 
test. Perseus fought so long as strength and 
aid lasted; but finding himself nearly over- 
powered, suddenly thought, ‘‘I will make my 
foe defend me,” and held aloft the head of the 
fearful Gorgon, which he had formerly slain. 

Its hairs were entwined with serpents, its 
teeth were as long as the tusks of a wild boar, 
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and it turned to stone all those upon whom it 
once fixed its eyes. 

‘*Seek not to frighten us with your jug- 
glery,” said Thescelus; and raising his jave- 
lin, he became stone in the very attitude. 
Another was about to pierce it with his sword, 
but his arm stiffened, and he could not draw 
it back. One of Perseus’ own friends caught 
sight of the Gorgon, and immediately became 
stone. 

Phineus, looking around him, and behold- 
ing his men thus fallen, sank in despair. 
Falling upon his knees before Perseus, he 
begged for life. 

*« Base coward,” said the latter, ‘ life I will 


grant you; no weapon shall touch you; but” 


you shall be kept in my house as a memorial 
of this day.” 

He held the Gorgon’s head to the side where 
Phineus was looking, and, in the form in 
which he knelt, he became stone. 

Perseus, having thus disposed of his rival, 
sat down to the feast. 

He and the fair maiden were married, and 
lived happily as man and wife. At her death 
she became a constellation in the heavens, 
and may still be seen on a clear, starry night. 


BAD SPELLING. 


BY F. W. SHELTON. 


N the appendix of a new edition of ‘‘ Pepys’ 
Diary,” that most entertaining of all me- 
moirs, we firid a letter addressed to him by 
no less a persOnage than the Duchess of Nor- 


folk, dated in 1681. Pepys came into note 
at the commencement of the profligate reign 
of Charles II. in England; and in this Diary, 
which he kept in short hand every day for the 
space of ten years, presents the most graphic 
picture of scenes, personages, and events of 
that time (such as the great fire in London 
and the succeeding plague), to be found on 
record. His position brought him into con- 
stant intercourse with the king, court, and 
nobility, and his correspondence was with 
many of the most distinguished characters of 
the time. This letter of the duchess is an un- 
important one as to the matter, as it merely 
begs him to look after a parcel containing 
some plaids. For the manner of it, chiefly 
for the sfel/ing, we transcribe it in full. Here 
it is: — 

‘“*Sir: I am encureged to gev you thes 
trubell, knoing the regard you ever had for 
my Lord Duke, and beg a favor of you, which 
is that you well own, as for yourself, a parsell 
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of Scottch plad of ten or a leven peses, or 
geve me leve to order them to be derected to 
you that I may with less trubell com by them, 
becaus now in my abcenc I have letell entreist 
in toun, which is the resen I entrett thes of 
you, but if it be the lest enconvenanc, I beg 
you frely ancer me so, and when it coms 
in my way to serve you notwithstanding, | 
shall to my power lett you se I redely wold 
obleg you to my uttmost power, as your 
servant, NorFoLkg,” 


Now, at a first glance, it might be supposed 
that the cacography is due to the fact that 
two hundred years ago there was no standard 
of spelling; and that there were great irreg- 
ularities is certain, as efforts were made to 
correct them during this very reign of 
Charles I., the first attempts of the kind hay- 
ing been ventured as far back as the reign of 
Elizabeth. But the orthography was not so 
very loose in 1681 as the above letter would 
indicate, at least among well-educated people; 
for in this collection there are many others 
from divers persons which are spelled very 
much according to the present mode, with the 
exception of a few well-known old-fashioned 
terminations, which will be recognized by 
those familiar with the literature of that time. 
The Duchess of Norfolk, then, notwithstand- 
ing her rank and splendor of connections, 
was so uninstructed in the first rudiments of 
an English education, that this letter must 
have provoked a smile on the face of the 
accomplished Pepys, while now it would bea 
disgrace to the poorest scholar in a district 
school. It is not antiquated, but ignorant 
spelling; not the result of allowable license, 
when there were no fixed laws on the subject, 
but a violation of those which custom had 
already sanctioned. In quoting this curiosity, 
we are led to reflect that more important 
changes have been brought about in the lapse 
of two centuries than those which relate to 
such matters; but while ignorance was once 
common, and, at least, not a matter of re- 
proach, even to kings or nobles, it would now 
be considered unpardonable in high rank, and 
an absolute disqualification for high office. 


——_e—_—_ 


— He who waits for good luck will die 
poor. Noone has a right to expect a fortune 
unless he works for it, for by the ‘sweat of 
our brows” shall we live. 


—— A FRIENDSHIP quickly formed is easily 
broken. Let friendship creep gently to 4 
height. 
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(THE ORATOR. 


——————— 








D1RKCTIONS. — Words in 8MALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 


QUEEN MAB. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


THEN, I see, QUEEN Mas hath 
, been with 'you. 

She is the fairies’ MIDWIFE; and she 
SCOMES 

In shape no °BIGGER than an AGATE- 
STONE 

On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

4DRAWN with a team of little ato- 
mies 

Athwart men’s noses as they lie 
asleep ; 

Her "WAGON-SPOKES made of LONG 
SPINNERS’ LEGS; 

The ®cover, of the WINGS OF GRASS- 
HOPPERS; 

The TRACES, of the SMALLEST SPI- 
DER’S WEB; 

The ®coLLars, of the MOONSHINE’S 
WATERY BEAMS: 

Her wHIP, of CRICKET’S BONE; the 
SLASH, Of FILM: 

Her WAGONER, a small gray-coated 
%GNAT, _ 

Not half so big as a round little 
worm 

Pricked from the lazy finger of a 
maid: 

Her ‘CHARIOT is an empty HAZEL- 
NUT, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old 
grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies’ coach- 
makers. 

And in this state she GALLOPS NIGHT 
by NIGHT 

Through LOVERS BRAINS, and then 
they DREAM Of LOVE; 

On *courRTIERS’ KNEES, that dream 

ON COURTESIES straight; 

5. AWYERS’ FINGERS, 

straight dream on FEES; 

O’er LADIES’ LIPs, who straight on 
KISSES DREAM: 

Sometimes: she GALLOPS O’er a COUR- 
TIER’S NOSE, 


O’er who 
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And then dreams HE of SMELLING out a SUIT; 

And sometimes comes she with a TITHE-PIG’S 
tail, 

TICKLING a PARSON’S NOSE as ’a lies asleep; 

Then dreams he of another BENEFICE : 

Sometimes she driveth o’er a SOLDIER’S NECK, 

And then dreams he of *cUTTING FOREIGN 
THROATS, 

Of ‘BREACHES, 
BLADES, 

Of HEALTHS FIVE FATHOM DEEP; and then 
anon 

Drums in his ear; at which he sTARTS and 
WAKES; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or 
two, 

And sleeps again. 


6 aAMBUSCADOES, ° SPANISH 


oe 


) | Serereepaarep speaking of the .Penseroso 
and the Allegro of Milton, says, ‘*‘ These 
poems differ from others as attar of roses dif- 
fers from ordinary rose-water, the close-packed 
essence from the thin, diluted mixture.” This 
statement, to take a matter-of-fact view of it, 
gives these poems a great superiority, both in 
quality and value. In several countries of 
Asia, and in one or two other regions, roses 
are largely cultivated for the purpose of ob- 
taining rose-water, and the attar, ottar, or 
otto of roses. At Ghazipore, on the Ganges, 
for example, the rose-fields occupy thousands 
of acres. The flowers are distilled with water, 
and a gallon of rose-water may be made from 
six pounds of roses. A pound —a large pint 
—of the best of this perfume is worth there 
some ten or twelve cents. To obtain the attar, 
or essential oil, the rose-water is exposed to 
the open air during the night and till sunrise 
in the morning, in large, open vessels, when 
the oil, which floats at the top, is skimmed 
off. One hundred thousand well-grown roses 
yield, it is said, less than half an ounce 
of this most elegant of perfumes. But, when 
warranted genuine, this oil has been sold for 
more than a hundred dollars an ounce. The 
attar from India is said to command the high- 
est price; the poorer qualities are sold at 
prices to suit the purchaser. if 


——_—_>_——_——_ 


—— REMEMBER, boys, the choice of a pur- 


suit for life is one of vast importance. The 
happiness of thousands is destroyed by enter- 
ing into professions for which they are nat- 
urally unsuited. Therefore think long and 
well before you decide upon your future 
course. 
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568. (Apple) (eye) (cat) (eye on & in D) 
US (tree) (A) R (E) (tea) HE (bee) E St 
(preserve) (eight ives) (of in O) (cents) — 
Application and industry are the best pre- 
servatives of innocence. 569. Spire, sire. 
570. C-rest. 571. S-pit. 572. S-kill. 573. 
S-hog. 574. M-utter. 575. S-melt. 576. 
S-nib. 577. S-cut. 578. (La) (cone) (E) 
(G) (A) —Lake Onega. 579. Topsham, An- 
dover, Tolland, Gray, Stow, Upton, Alton, 
Warren, Dennis, Athol, Ashby, Shelburn, 
Cutler. 580. (S part A) — Sparta. 58:1. 
Decalcomanie. 582. (1758 = MDCCLVIII). 
583. (2659 = MMDCLVIIII). 584. 2102 = 
MDDCII). 585. Race, alas, camp, espy. 
586. Ben-i-son. 


REBUSs. 


Sans-TETEs. 


588. Behead a country, and leave a river of 
South America. 589. A desert, and leave a 
river of Asia. 590. A gulf of Asia, and leave 
an island of Europe. 591. An island of Oce- 
anica, and leave a city of Asia. 592. A city 
of the United States, and leave another. 593. 
A mountain of North America, and leave a 
river of Europe. REINDEER. 


CHARADE. 


594. My first doth affliction denote, 
Which my second was born to endure; 
My whole is a sure antidote 
That affliction to soften and cure. 
Kex ’74. 


TRIANGULAR Puzzte. 


The perpendicular leaned against the 
pothenuse, whose roots were far from 
the base: — 

595- 1- Aconsonant. 2. A diphthong. 3A 
nickname. 4. Anaction. 5. Abird. 6, Un- 
sound. Horatio, 


hy- 
being 


SYNCOPATION. 


596. I’m a thing that blacksmiths muke, 
And I’m used by every neighbor; 
If you syncopate this word, 
I'm what lessens farmers’ labor. 
WHIRLWIND. 


597- GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 


598. It is composed of — 1. Acolor. 2.A 
numeral. 3. A small winged animal. 4. The 
given name of a celebrated person recently 
deceased. Whole, it is a celebrated poet. 

Moss Rose. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


DM 


H—-o. 


CRYPTOGRAPH. 
600. Keaps lengty; ti si rebett fra 
Ot lure yb velo hant afer; 
Peaks lynteg; tel ton rashh sword arm 
Het dogo ew githm od eerh. 
Gro. METRY. 


601. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


VERBAL SOUARE. 


602. To conceal; a thought; an animal; an 





‘English nobleman. BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 

or OLIveR OptTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

Bluenose asks why ‘‘ who” is not used, in- 
stead of ‘‘ which,” in the Lord’s Prayer. At 
the time of the translation of the English 
Bible, the distinction in the application of 
relative pronouns was not so rigidly fixed as 
is now the case. Our language has been 
greatly modified since then, and many words 
have far different meanings; but our version 
of the Scriptures is noble and grand, and the 
variations in single words are not of sufficient 
importance to justify radical changes. —C. W. 
Wilcox, of Brattleboro’, desires to sell his col- 
lection of nine hundred and fifty stamps. 

Atlantic Cable’s letter pleases us. He can 
swing an axe, harvest the grain, and read 
Greek and Latin, while his sister can play 
the piano finely, and ‘‘ beat Bridget cooking 
the dinner any day”! Such boys and girls 
just suit us. Labor is honorable, and no mat- 
ter how much money or how many accom- 
plishments boys and girls may have, they 
should know how to work, and not be 
ashamed of the knowledge. We should like 
to have a raking or splitting match with At- 
lantic Cable, and we think he would find that 
some editors can work with their hands as 
well as with their brains! 

The ‘*Fragment” is quite good, friend 
Wolff. — G. F. Rank sends us a new beatitude: 
“Blessed is he who expects nothing; ” and 
we will finish it — ‘‘ for he will not be disap- 
pointed.” — Scioto is welcome, and so is his 
geographical. — The Truant is very good for 
a first attempt; and if the writer will always 
live up to its sentiment, he will succeed in 
life. — Admiral Chow Chow, of Hartford, 
Conn., wants the address of Trix, and also 
of Hautboy. — Buck’s rebus is ingenious, but 
scarcely adapted to our page. — S. T. Raw’s 
rebuses are drawn with much skill. 

Tin Kettle is informed that on receipt of the 
price, $3.50, the bound volume of the Maga- 
zine will be sent, post-paid; address Lee & 
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Shepard. — The enigma by Truck Patch is on 
file. — So is Tim Id’s. — Specs is A. — Those 
who have foreign stamps for sale will please - 
address Howard F. Martin, Nunda, N. Y., 
Box 292. — Why, Bobby Buttonhole! ’twas 
excellent; and it is carefully filed away for a 
future examination. — We know nothing of 
the Novelty Press, and this is as definitely 
as we can answer Tom Tit’s question. He 
thinks Egg Harbor a good place for eggs, 
Clover Hill a good place for horses, and 
Mount Airy a good place to spend the sum- 
mer. We agree with him. 

This is an address recently asked for; — 
Charles Rupert, Boston, Mass. — By the way, 
Charlie complains that a great many of those 
who ask for correspondents do not answer the 
letters sent to them. This should not be, but 
we fear some of our friends are a little care- 
less in this matter. —J. B., Box 888, New 
Britain, Conn., wants specimen copies of 
boys’ papers. — Hunkidori changes his name 
to Dauntless. — Uncle Charlie’s note is at- 
tended to. The prize offer is restricted to 
rebuses, and does not include enigmas and 
miscellaneous head work. 

Black Knight’s rebus is good, but the coup- 
let has been used so many times, the rebus 
would be too easily guessed. — Succor Boy’s 
suggestion has been considered, but it is 
hardly practicable. —G. W. Goetz sends a 
good rebus.— Eddie Magie’s rebus is very 
good, but it is too long. — There are several 
books on coins, some of them quite expen- 
sive; for a moderate cost, we think Prime’s 
‘‘ Coins, Medals, and Seals,” $3.50, very good. 
— A little too easy, friend Bagbone. 

We are glad to see Hector’s handwriting 
again; let us see it more frequently in future. 
—Evan Eric is good on geographicals. — 
The rebuses by Red Jacket were almost good 
enough. — The subject of Commodore’s rebus 
has been used too often for repetition; his 
idea is good, however. — Friend Arny sends a 
very pretty rebus, based on an old puzzle, and 
it is so good that we may use it. — Dexter’s 
geographicals are accepted. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — T. H. N. C., 
Lancaster, Pa. — Commodore, Box 1056, Os- 
wego, N. Y.—E. E. Dunlap, Lisbon Falls, 
Me. — T. Driggs, East Saginaw, Mich. — Sir 
Guy of Warwick, Box 344, Albion, N. Y.— 
Frank, Prairie City, Ill. — Fred C. Kolte, Box 
517, Milwaukee (authorship). — F. A. Knight, 
Concord, N. H.— Nimrod, Turner Junction, 
Du Page Co., Ill. (coins, hunting, and fish- 
ing). — Crackers, 212 Albany Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 




















EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENOE. 
xv. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: After our 
experience in getting to Venice, we are 
forced to conclude that the Italian railroads 
are not well managed in all respects. We do 
not know of any railroad in the United States 
where a man can ride seventy-five miles with- 
out finding out that he is going the wrong 
way. The train for Ancona should have gone 
at 4.45. It started at 4.55, but we supposed 
our watch — which we had set by Roman time 
— was at fault. The station was two or three 
hundred feet long, with four tracks through 
it. Sometimes there are half a dozen trains 
in it at the same time. You pay your money, 
and you may take your choice, for FAI is the 
‘only label on them. - In France the tickets are 
generally examined before the train starts. 
In the stations in Italy we have heard men 
shouting the names of the places to which the 
train would také passengers, but it was not 
done at the time we made our blunder. We 
were informed that the station men would be 
fined for permitting- us to make the mistake. 
If so, the company makes money by our mis- 
fortune, and we lose time, money, and sleep. 
One of our days in Venice was spoiled -by 
this mishap; and we advise American travel- 
lers in Italy not to get into a car till some one 
besides themselves takes the responsibility of 
the step, for it is a perilous one. However, 
we reached Venice, and we will grumble no 
more, though we regard our safe arrival as a 
piece of, singularly good fortune. The rail- 
road station is on the Grand Canal. We found 
the porter of the Hotel d’Europe, gave him 
our baggage receipt, and were escorted to a 
gondola. Yes, to a gondola! It was the long- 
est, blackest, trimmest, and most poetical- 
looking craft we ever saw. It had a little 
cabin in the middle, with a door forward and 
a window on each side, with seats for four 
persons. Our trunk was put on board, and 
the gondolier began to whirl his single long 
oar about in the most dexterous manner. The 
movement is something between paddling and 
rowing. Although the oar is used only on one 
side, and near the stern, the gondola goes in a 
perfectly straight course. 
After going a short distance on the Grand 
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Canal, which is about three hundred feet wide, 
we dodged into a narrowcanal. We were per- 
fectly sure that our skipper would run into q 
stone wall when he turned, but he saved it by 
just one inch. He turned a dozen corners jn 
going from one part of the Grand Canal — 
which is in the shape of the letter S — to an. 
other part; but he never left more than an 
inch between the gondola and the wall. Sey. 
eral times we met other gondolas, and our 
man whisked through places where there was 
not an inch to spare on each side. We were 
utterly astonished and confounded by his skill 
and dexterity. We cruised about for hours 
and hours in these trim craft, and they always 
shaved a hair off a post, a corner, or another 
boat. The gondoliers whisk them round in 
their own length, stop them instantly, or back 
them, without moving from their places, 
Their motion in rowing is poetry itself — more 
graceful than any dancer we ever saw. They 
stand up, and throw themselves forward upon 
their oar, so that they have a tremendous 
purchase, and the blade of the oar is very 
broad. 

The Hotel d’Europe is in what was once the 
Palace Giustiniani. It is well kept; and the 
landlords — the brothers Marseilles — are ex- 
ceedingly polite and attentive to their guests. 
With our usual good luck, we found that the 
valet de place, who spoke English, was en- 
gaged, and we were obliged to take one who 
spoke French. We engaged a gondola, visited 
the Square and Church of St. Mark, went 
through the Palace of the Doges, crossed the 
Bridge of Sighs, descended to the famous dun- 
geons, entering that in which the Doge Marino 
Falieri was confined, saw the place where he 
and others were executed.. The next day we 
went to several churches, and to the Armenian 
Cloister of St. Lazarus, on an island, two or 
three miles from the city. We explored the 
canals, walked over the Rialto, and on Sunday 
evening attended the grand march of the Gal- 
ley-gente down the Grand Canal. It was a 
large floating platform, gorgeously decked with 
the gayest of colors, with canopies, banners, 
and fanciful designs, having a band of music 
on board. It was towed by four large gondo- 
las, with four rowers in each. Before, behind, 
and on each side of it were a multitude of gon- 
dolas, public and private. As the procession 
moved, blue, red, and white lights were burned 
to illuminate the gay scene. Though it was 
Sunday evening, the band did zo play psalm 
tunes. It was really the most novel and inter- 
esting pageant we ever saw. It is got up by 
the city, and is attended by the police. ; 

OLIVER OPTIC. 








